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FCNL  PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  101st  CONGRESS 

At  its  Annual  Meeting  last  November,  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  (copies  zations  are  working  on  the  issues;  and 

FCNL's  General  Committee  selected  leg-  available  upon  request).  prospects  for  legislative  action  in  the 

islative  priorities  for  our  work  with  the  101st  Congress. 

101st  Congress.  Priorities  guide  the  staff  In  choosing  priorities,  the  Committee 

in  allocating  time  and  resources  to  our  considered  these  criteria:  the  concerns  Inthis/Vews/effer,  the  legislative  priori- 

legislative  program,  including /Vews/effer  of  FCNL's  nationwide  constituency,  as  re-  ties  statement  is  printed  in  the  gray 

topics  and  action  recommendations.  fleeted  in  two  1988  surveys;  the  traditions  boxes.  The  accompanying  articles  sug- 

FCNL's  policy  on  the  issues  covered  by  and  calling  of  Friends;  special  expertise  gest  how  these  priorities  will  be  im- 

these  priorities  is  set  forth  in  our  1987  of  staff;  the  extent  to  which  other  organi-  plemented  in  1989-90. 

As  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  approaches,  we  are  encouraged  that  cooperation  between  nations  is  increasing, 
especially  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  both  political  parties  are  talking  about  the  need  to  invest  in  people.  At 
the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  the  101st  Congress  will  face  agonizing  decisions  about  spending  priorities  and  equitable  taxation 
in  the  face  of  enormous  federal  and  trade  deficits. 

During  the  next  two  years,  FCNL  will  urge  Congress  to  move  toward  policies  that  contribute  to  a  more  just  and  peaceful  world, 
and  that  support  the  most  needy,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  legislative  efforts  will  be  guided  by  the  following  themes: 

the  need  to  strengthen  the  participation  of  all  people  in  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives; 

♦  the  urgency  of  reducing  threats  to  the  environment; 

♦  the  imperative  for  a  redefinition  of  national  and  global  security; 

♦  the  importance  of  U  .S.  compliance  with  agreed-upon  standards  of  international  law  and  justice,  and  of  efforts  to  improve  those 
standards. 

We  will  seek  to  redefine  national  and  world  security  by  challenging  the  perception  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  primary  danger, 
and  nurturing  the  understanding  that  the  real  threats  to  security  are  nuclear  weapons  and  war,  environmental  degradation,  drug 
trafficking,  the  worldwide  AIDS  epidemic,  and  the  huge  economic  disparities  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 


TIME  TO  RATIFY  THE  END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 

Massive  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  Margaret  posals  with  concrete  initiatives.  He  an- 

Soviet  Union  under  the  leadership  of  Thatcher,  the  first  to  state  that  "we  can  do  nounced  unilateral  reductions  in  Soviet 

General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  business  together,"  recently  declared  troop  levels  and  arms  stockpiles,  includ- 

that  "we're  not  in  a  Cold  War  now."  ing  some  of  the  most  offensive  de- 

Even  some  of  the  West's  most  stalwart  ployments  in  Europe, 

cold  warriors  have  shown  a  new  interest  Nevertheless,  the  world's  economy  is 

in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  groaning  under  the  load  of  sterile  military  President  Reagan  termed  the  reduc- 

President  Reagan  himself  has  come  a  spending.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  super-  tions  "significant,"  and  Secretary  of  State 

long  way  from  the  "evil  empire"  rhetoric  powers  have  the  world's  highest  budget  George  Shultz  called  the  announcement 

of  his  first  term.  deficits.  "a  welcome  step  in  the  right  direction." 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  superpow-  Gorbachev  has  been  outspoken  in  his  During  the  next  four  years.  President 

ers  have  initiated  and  expanded  a  wide  support  for  a  new  direction  in  inter-  George  Bush  will  have  the  opportunity  to 

range  of  cooperative  projects.  The  INF  national  relations,  calling  for  a  shift  from  take  unprecedented  strides  toward  a  new 

treaty,  eliminating  intermediate-range  confrontation  to  cooperation  in  solving  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 

nuclear  missiles,  is  the  most  far-reaching  world  conflicts.  In  his  December  speech  new  foreign  policy  toward  the  world, 

nuclear  arms  reduction  treaty  since  to  the  United  Nations,  he  demonstrated 

World  War  II.  that  he  is  prepared  to  back  up  his  pro- 


(See  Cold  War,  p.  2) 
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4  We  will  seek  to  reduce  the  pervasive  militarization  that  threatens  peace  by: 

•  working  for  the  negotiated  resolution  of  conflicts,  especially  those  in  Central 
America,  in  southern  Africa,  and  between  Arabs  and  Israelis; 

•  strengthening  the  United  Nations  and  supporting  regional  and  UN  systems  of 
negotiation  and  peacekeeping  among  nations; 

•  opposing  U.S.  military  intervention  and  covert  operations; 

•  working  for  significant  reductions  in  arms  and  military  spending; 

•  international  exchanges  and  cooperative  ventures. 


{Cold  War.  from  p.  1) 

The  new  administration  will  have  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  forces  to  contend  with,  including 
the  momentum  of  an  arms  race  spurred 
on  by  an  entrenched  military-industrial 
complex,  and  the  old  patterns  and 
stereotypes  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
"enemy"  which  have  been  used  to  justify 
the  arms  build-up. 

During  the  next  two  years,  FCNL  will 
urge  the  new  President  and  Congress  to 
ratify  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  by  in¬ 
stitutionalizing  a  new  cooperative  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR,  and  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  military  forces  which  are 
both  cause  and  effect  of  the  last  40  years 
of  confrontation. 

MORE  U.S.-SOVIET 
COOPERATION 

Even  during  the  frosty  years  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continued  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
unpublicized  cooperative  efforts. 

Now,  as  the  current  thaw  proceeds, 
these  measures  have  been  reaffirmed, 
and  agreements  have  been  signed  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  navigation, 
space,  fishing,  nuclear  reactor  safety,  en¬ 
vironment  and  global  climate,  Arctic  re¬ 
search,  and  drug  trafficking.  President 
Reagan's  National  Security  Advisor,  Colin 
Powell,  has  described  these  projects  as  "a 
very  important  aspect  of  building  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

More  cooperative  efforts  should  now 
be  initiated.  FCNL  will: 

•  call  for  a  formal,  working  summit  meet¬ 
ing  between  General  Secretary  Gor¬ 
bachev  and  the  new  President  as  soon  as 
the  Bush  administration  can  develop  its 
foreign  policy  positions. 

•  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  instituting  annual  U.S. -Soviet 
summits. 

•  support  additional  funding  for  new 
U.S. -Soviet  projects  on  the  environment. 


such  as  ozone  depletion,  global  warm¬ 
ing,  and  acid  rain. 

•  continue  to  encourage  contacts  be¬ 
tween  U.S.  government  officials  and 
their  equivalents  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in¬ 
cluding  military  officials. 

•  promote  additional  exchanges  of  in¬ 
formation  and  persons,  especially  in  non¬ 
security  areas  like  the  environment,  agri¬ 
culture,  public  health,  AIDS,  and  space. 

•  urge  Congress  to  remove  current  re¬ 
straints  on  expanded  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

CUTTING  THE  MILITARY 
BUDGET 

Dominating  the  agenda  of  the  101st 
Congress  is  the  task  of  reducing  the  huge 
federal  budget  deficit. 

The  overgrown  military  budget  should  be 
a  prime  target  for  major  cuts. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  moves  by 
Congress  to  limit  the  massive  increases  in 
military  spending  called  for  by  President 
Reagan  have  been  termed  "cuts,"  even 
though  the  result  has  actually  been  a  dol¬ 
lar  increase  over  each  previous  year's 
allocation. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci 
has  recommended  increasing  Pentagon 
spending  by  the  rate  of  inflation  (4-5%  a 
year),  plus  2%  on  top  of  that. 

•  FCNL  will  urge  Congress  to  go  much 
further  by  beginning  actual  reductions 
below  the  previous  year's  budget. 


Some  Options  forthe  Military  Budget: 

Carlucci  Proposal 

$318  Billion 

(inflation  plus  2%) 

Inflation  Only  (4%) 

$312  Billion 

Current  Level 

$300  Billion 

Ten  Percent  Cut 

$270  Billion 

Next  Steps  in  Arms  Control 

Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START) 
are  underway  in  pursuit  of  a  30-50%  cut  in 
U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  (inter¬ 
continental)  nuclear  weapons. 

•  We  will  urge  congressional  support  for 
rapid  completion  of  the  START  agree¬ 
ment.  This  means  upholding  the  tradi¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  treaty  by  placing  severe 
limitations  on  research  and  development 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  systems 
included  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive  (SDI)  or  "Star  Wars." 

George  Bush  has  identified  an  inter¬ 
national  ban  on  chemical  weajrans  as  a 
"top  priority"  of  his  administration.  Mul¬ 
tilateral  negotiations  toward  such  a  ban 
could  be  completed  within  two  years  if 
the  political  will  is  present. 

•  FCNL  will  encourage  and  support  the 
Bush  administration  on  these  negotia¬ 
tions. 

•  We  will  continue  to  urge  Congress  to 
halt  production  of  new  binary  chemical 
weapons. 

The  Conventional  Stability  Talks  (CST) 
will  begin  soon  on  conventional  arms  re¬ 
ductions  in  Europe.  Because  about  half  of 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  currently  goes 
towards  supporting  U.S.  forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  any  significant  cuts  in  military 
spending  will  require  withdrawing  U.S. 
forces  from  Europe  and  discharging  them 
from  active  duty. 

•  FCNL  expects  to  put  a  major  emphasis 
on  education  around  this  critically  impor¬ 
tant  issue. 

Completion  of  a  comprehensive  con¬ 
ventional  arms  reduction  treaty  could 
take  as  long  as  a  decade.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
should  implement  a  series  of  measures  to 
build  political  confidence  in  the  disarma¬ 
ment  process. 

•  FCNL  will  urge  more  confidence  build¬ 
ing  measures,  such  as  expanded  require¬ 
ments  for  notification  and  observation  of 
military  exercises  and  troop  de¬ 
ployments. 

•  We  will  support  unilateral  U.S.  and 
NATO  initiatives  toward  a  non¬ 
provocative  defense,  including  eliminat¬ 
ing  air  forces  and  missiles  whose  mission 
is  to  attack  deep  inside  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  withdrawal  of  tactical  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  adoption  of  a  "no  first 
strike"  policy. 


(See  Cold  War,  p.  3) 
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(Cold  War,  from  p.  2) 

The  Conventional  Stability  Talks  pre¬ 
sent  an  opportunity  to  replace  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  confrontation  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  European-wide  commu¬ 
nity. 

Restraining  the  Qualitative 
Arms  Race 

While  current  arms  control  negotia¬ 
tions  seek  to  limit  the  quantitative  arms 
race,  they  ignore  the  more  dangerous 
qualitative  arms  race. 

•  FCNL  will  oppose  modernized,  de¬ 
stabilizing  nuclear  systems  which  will  cost 
billions  to  produce  and  deploy  over  the 
next  decade.  Expendable  systems  in¬ 
clude  rail-based  MX  and  mobile  Midget- 
man  ICBMs,  Trident  submarines  and  Tri¬ 
dent  II  missiles,  and  the  B-1  and  "Stealth" 
B-2  bombers. 

•  FCNL  will  continue  to  push  for  a  Com¬ 
prehensive  Test  Ban,  and  for  Senate 
ratification  of  the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban 
and  1976  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
treaties. 

•  We  will  urge  the  Congress  to  ban  the 
flight  testing  of  new  missiles  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  ban  on  testing  anti-satellite 
weapons  (ASATs). 

Nuclear  Weapons  Production 

Recently  there  has  been  growing  pub¬ 
lic  awareness  and  apprehension  about 
the  environmental  contamination  caused 
by  nuclear  weapons  production  plants. 

•  FCNL  will  urge  full  funding  for  cleanup 
of  Department  of  Energy  production  faci¬ 
lities  and  nuclear  waste  dumps.  One  op¬ 
tion  is  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy's  underground  nuclear 
testing  program  to  the  cleanup. 

•  We  will  oppose  reopening  unsafe  reac¬ 
tors  or  the  building  of  new  plants  for  pro¬ 
ducing  materials  for  nuclear  weapons. 


The  omission  of  a  particular  issue 
from  this  statement  does  not  diminish 
its  importance.  Our  staff  and  Policy 
Committee  are  given  the  flexibilLy, 
within  the  Statement  of  Legislative 
Policy,  to  respond  to  crises  and  un¬ 
expected  legislative  opportunities. 


Currently  most  of  the  world's  hot  spots 
are  concentrated  in  the  so-called  Third 
World.  The  superpov^ers  and  their  allies 
have  been  intimately  involved  in  initiat¬ 
ing  and  fighting  wars  in  these  countries 
through  troop  deployments,  arms  sales, 
and  proxy  forces. 

Regional  conflicts  have  often  been  cast 
in  terms  of  ideological  conflict  as  a  jus¬ 
tification  for  superpower  involvement. 
As  U.S. -Soviet  relations  have  improved, 
progress  toward  reconciliation  has  taken 
place  in  several  areas,  including  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  Angola. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  U.S.  policy 
has  shifted  in  favor  of  covert  operations 
and  "low-intensity  conflict"  (LiC),  which 
has  been  described  by  the  Pentagon  as 
"total  war  on  the  grassroots  level." 
Although  LIC  is  less  likely  to  produce  a 
confrontation  between  major  powers,  it 
causes  untold  harm  to  the  people  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  which  are  used  as 
battlegrounds. 

Under  this  policy,  U.S.  military  bases, 
arms  sales,  and  economic  "security"  aid 
are  being  directed  increasingly  toward 
the  support  of  strategically  placed  U.S. 
allies,  suppression  of  what  the  U.S.  con¬ 
siders  undesirable  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments,  and  even  the  overthrow  of  unac¬ 
ceptable  governments. 

The  United  States  currently  has  more 
than  500,000  troops  stationed  at  military 
bases  and  on  ships  around  the  world. 
They  are  used  to  protect  perceived  U.S. 
security  interests  and  to  intervene  mili¬ 
tarily  with  direct  or  covert  action. 

Central  America 

In  Central  America,  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  is  expected  to  pursue  a  dual-track 
policy.  This  involves  (1)  paying  lip-service 
to  bilateral  and  multilateral  peace  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  (2)  sending  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  authoritarian  governments 
and  counter-revolutionary  forces,  such 
as  the  contras.  In  response,  FCNL  will: 

•  oppose  any  further  aid  to  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  contras  and  urge  assistance  for  the 
resettlement  of  the  contras  and  their 
families  and  for  repatriation  of  refugees. 

•  urge  an  end  to  any  and  all  military  and 
economic  security  aid  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and 
Honduras.  Such  aid  supports  the  brutality 


of  the  military  in  those  countries,  leads  to 
a  rise  in  human  rights  violations,  and 
undermines  democratic  processes. 

•  work  to  counter  the  growing  militariza¬ 
tion  of  the  region,  including  Costa  Rica. 

•  urge  economic  initiatives  which  ad¬ 
dress  the  needs  of  the  poor  throughout 
Central  America. 

•  call  for  genuine  U.S.  support  for  bi¬ 
lateral  and  multilateral  peace  initiatives. 

•  support  the  efforts  of  the  Central 
American  presidents  to  pursue  a  regional 
peace  process  and  to  eliminate  all  foreign 
military  presence  in  the  region. 

•  urge  an  end  to  the  economic  embar¬ 
goes  against  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  as  part 
of  the  process  of  normalizing  relations 
with  those  countries. 

Southern  Africa 

FCNL  will  continue  to  oppose  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  apartheid  imposed  by  South  Africa 
not  only  domestically,  but  also  through¬ 
out  the  neighboring,  black-ruled,  "front¬ 
line"  states.  This  work  will  take  the 
following  forms: 

•  support  for  negotiations  between  the 
South  African  government  and  black  op¬ 
position  leaders,  including  the  African 
National  Congress  (ANC),  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  an  inclusive,  demo¬ 
cratic  regime. 

•  advocacy  of  significant  increases  in 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  Southern  Africa 
Development  Coordination  Conference 
(SADCC).  By  strengthening  the  in¬ 
frastructure  and  the  development  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  "frontline"  states,  SADCC 
seeks  to  gain  economic  and  political  in¬ 
dependence  from  South  Africa. 

•  supporting  the  momentum  of  the 
peace  process  among  South  Africa,  An¬ 
gola,  and  Cuba  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
lead  to  a  Namibia  that  is  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  from  South  Africa.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  this  process  will  lead  to  Cuban  with¬ 
drawal  from  Angola.  However,  in  our 
view,  such  withdrawal  can  occur  only 
when  the  U.S.  stops  all  covert  aid  to  the 
UNITA  rebels  who  seek  the  overthrow  of 
the  Angolan  government.  To  this  end,  we 
will  continue  to  work  with  Congress  to 
expose  the  horrors  of  the  war  in  Angola 
and  end  U.S.  complicity. 

(See  Low- Intensity  Conflict,  p.  4) 
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THE  ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN  CONFLICT 


In  1975,  the  U.S.  forswore  contact  with 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  until  the  PLO  met  three  con¬ 
ditions;  acceptance  of  UN  Resolutions 
242  and  338,  recognition  of  Israel's  right 
to  exist  in  peace  and  security,  and 
renunciation  of  terrorism.  For  years,  the 
U.S.  has  attempted  to  negotiate  with  Jor¬ 
dan's  King  Hussein  as  a  surrogate  for  the 
Palestinians.  This  was  futile.  Thus,  when 
the  PLO  met  U.S.  conditions  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14, 1988,  the  U.S.  resumed  relations 
with  the  PLO.  This  is  a  small  but  signifi¬ 
cant  step  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
starting  negotiations  among  the  Palesti¬ 
nians,  Israelis,  and  the  other  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

The  "Intifada"  or  uprising  of  Palesti¬ 
nians  has  shown  the  world  community 
that  the  status  quo  is  intolerable.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prospects  for  peace  are  dimmed 
by  the  recent  narrow  victory  of  the  right 
wing  parties  in  the  Israeli  elections.  Some 
among  these  parties  favor  either  massive 
deportations  of  Palestinians  or  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  by  Israel.  Others 
view  these  options  as  a  violation  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  a 
violation  of  treaty  law  in  the  case  of  the 
latter. 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shamir  still  re¬ 
fuses  to  deal  with  the  PLO  or  even  accept 
the  applicability  of  UN  Resolution  242  to 
the  occupied  territories.  In  fact,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  establish  eight  new  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  occupied  territories.  Such 
moves  will  throw  fuel  on  the  fires  of  con¬ 
flict.  If  the  U.S.  administration  is  even- 
handed,  it  will  hold  Israelis  as  well  as 
Palestinians  accountable  in  an  effort  to 
stop  violence  and  build  trust  and  start 
talks.  Prospects  for  such  movement  are 
brighter  now  that  the  U.S.  can  talk  with 
the  PLO  and  shuttle  among  ALL  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  conflict. 


{Low-Intensity  Conflict,  from  p.  3) 

Other  Areas  of  the  World 

•  FCNL  will  closely  follow  efforts  to  re¬ 
negotiate  military  base  agreements  with 
host  countries,  such  as  the  negotiations 
with  the  Philippines  in  1990. 

•  We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Trust  Territory  of 
Palau,  where  the  U.S.  has  sought  to  im¬ 
pose  a  Compact  of  Free  Association 
which  undermines  the  islands’  anti¬ 
nuclear  constitution. 


FCNL  will  continue  to  work  with  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  religious  organizations.  Churches 
for  Middle  East  Peace,  to  call  upon  the 
Bush  administration  to  play  an  active  and 
constructive  role  in  a  peace  process.  We 
will  encourage  the  U.S.  to: 

•  foster  a  climate  which  will  allay  fear  and 
mistrust  among  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 

•  advocate  an  international  peace  con¬ 
ference  of  all  parties  to  the  conflict — 
including  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organ¬ 
ization,  Syria,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  oppose  the  escalating  militarization  of 
the  region  as  shown  by  nuclear,  chem¬ 
ical,  and  advanced  missile  technology. 

•  urge  Palestinian  and  Israeli  mutual 
recognition  and  rights  to  self- 
determination. 

The  conflict  can  no  longer  be  viewed  in 
a  cold  war  context.  The  Soviets,  who 
once  discouraged  the  PLO  from  accept¬ 
ing  UN  Resolutions  242  and  338  as  the 
basis  for  negotiations,  have  reversed 
their  position.  Most  Arab  countries  are 
also  more  supportive  of  moderation. 

U.S.  Aid.  The  U.S.  channels  aid  to  the 
Occupied  Territories  through  private 
voluntary  organizations  (PVOs),  such  as 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  FCNL  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  Israel,  which  has  veto  power 
over  all  projects,  is  using  its  power  to 
politically  reward  and  punish  Palesti¬ 
nians.  We  will  urge  the  Administration 
and  Congress  to  reexamine  the  process 
for  Israeli  approval  of  development  pro¬ 
jects.  Steps  should  be  recommended 
which  might  diminish  the  politicization 
of  the  process  while  ensuring  legitimate 
development  efforts  among  a  broad  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  Palestinian  population. 


UNITED 

The  thaw  in  superpower  relations  has 
catapulted  the  UN  to  center  stage  in  a 
range  of  conflict  situations  around  the 
world.  Prospects  for  enhanced  use  of  the 
World  Court  and  UN  peacekeeping  func¬ 
tions  are  bright.  The  choice  of  the  UN 
peacekeeping  troops  as  recipients  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  testimony  to  their 
contributions  and  potential.  As  UN  Sec¬ 
retary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  accepted 
the  prize,  he  asserted  that  "collective  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  peace  can  be  evolved  in  a 
truly  representative  international  sys¬ 
tem."  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  "I  don't 
know  how  we're  going  to  cope  financial¬ 
ly." 


The  human  rights  record  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  scrutinized  and  ad¬ 
dressed  with  equal  firmness.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  Iraqi  persecution  of  the  Kurds  de¬ 
mands  censure.  When  it  comes  to  recip¬ 
ients  of  U.S.  aid,  FCNL  urges  strict 
application  of  Section  116  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  states  that  "no 
assistance  may  be  provided  ...  to  the 
government  of  any  country  which  en¬ 
gages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  ..." 

Israel,  as  a  recipient  of  $3  billion  an¬ 
nually,  should  not  be  exempt  from  this 
review.  In  our  view,  the  special  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel  carries 
with  it  special  responsibilities  to  support 
democratic  impulses  in  Israel. 

According  to  the  UN,  the  Israeli  army 
has  arrested  nearly  20,000  people  during 
the  past  year.  Nearly  6,000  are  in  prison — 
many  without  charges  or  prospects  for 
trial.  Nearly  200  houses  of  alleged 
assailants  have  been  demolished  or 
sealed.  Thirty-two  alleged  activists  have 
been  expelled.  The  toll  of  death  and  suf¬ 
fering  only  points  to  the  reality  of  total 
upheaval  of  Palestinian  life  and  society. 
Throughout  this  trauma — a  trauma  for 
both  peoples — the  Congress  has  been 
eerily  quiet. 

Thus,  FCNL  urges  Congress  to  be  as 
active  in  criticizing  Israeli  brutality 
against  Palestinians  as  it  is  in  criticizing 
Palestinian  acts  of  violence.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
be  a  friend  to  the  majority  of  Palestinians 
and  Israelis  who  are  ready  to  embrace  the 
risks  of  peace. 


NATIONS 

The  U.S.  owes  $350  million  to  the  UN. 
This  represents  three-quarters  of  all 
back,  unpaid  dues  being  withheld  by  var¬ 
ious  member  states,  which  total  $450  mil¬ 
lion. 

Dues  have  been  withheld  on  the 
grounds  that  the  UN  is  anti-U.S.,  over¬ 
staffed,  and  inefficient.  While  the  UN  has 
made  significant  headway  in  implement¬ 
ing  reforms,  the  U.S.  has  continued  to 
penalize  it  financially. 

FCNL  will  continue  to  convene  the  LfN 
Advocacy  and  Education  Group,  which 
has  the  goals  of: 


(See  United  Nations,  p.  5) 
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TOWARD  WORLDWIDE  ECONOMIC  JUSTICE 


In  the  past  decade,  Third  World  debt 
has  trebled  to  the  staggering  level  of  $1 .3 
trillion.  This  has  triggered  a  development 
crisis  because  countries  are  exporting 
their  capital  to  repay  debts  rather  than 
investing  it  to  meet  domestic  needs.  In 
response  to  this  crisis,  creditor  gov¬ 
ernments  and  institutions  urge  a  "cure" 
upon  poor  countries  which  requires  eco¬ 
nomic  austerity  (reduced  subsidies  and 
social  services,  devalued  currency,  and 
frozen  wages)  and  export-led  develop¬ 
ment.  Export  strategies  are  adopted  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  potential  to  earn  for¬ 
eign  exchange  (dollars)  for  debt  repay¬ 
ment.  In  practice,  such  strategies  have 


{United  Nations,  from  p.  4) 

•  promoting  better  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  UN  and  Congress,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  UN's  progress  in  im¬ 
plementing  reforms; 

•  helping  to  design  and  implement  a 
plan  for  payment  of  past  and  present 
dues  in  order  to  free  the  UN  to  fulfill  its 
appointed  functions; 

•  addressing  legislation  which  will  au¬ 
thorize  UN  funding  for  FY90  and  FY91. 
Current  authorizing  legislation  puts 
numerous  strings  on  U.S.  funding  of  the 
UN.  FCNL  will  seek  to  minimize  or  re¬ 
move  such  strings; 

•  educating  the  public  and  decision¬ 
makers  about  the  accomplishments  and 
potential  of  the  UN  and  its  affiliated  agen¬ 
cies; 

•  urging  the  use  of  UN  peacekeeping 
forces  to  defuse  and  manage  conflicts; 

•  helping  to  shape  the  agenda  of  the 
congressionally-mandated  Commission 
to  Improve  the  Effectiveness  of  the  UN. 
Based  on  the  input  from  public  hearings 
throughout  the  country  and  independent 
analysis,  this  Commission  will  make  re¬ 
commendations  to  the  Congress  for  im¬ 
proving  UN  functioning; 

•  advocating  higher  levels  of  funding  for 
UN  specialized  agencies,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization,  which  is  hin¬ 
dered  in  its  attack  on  diseases  (such  as 
AIDS)  by  lack  of  full  U.S.  participation; 

•  advocating  higher  levels  of  funding  for 
UN  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the  UN 
Environment  Program,  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
(IFAD),  and  the  UN  Decade  for  Women 
(UNIFEM). 


often  failed  due  to  drops  in  demand  and 
commodity  prices.  Growing  export  crops 
can  also  be  environmentally  destructive 
and  may  supplant  production  of  food  for 
local  consumption.  Hunger  results. 

Currently,  poor  countries  pay  $40  million 
more  to  rich  countries  in  debt  service  than 
they  receive  in  new  loans,  aid,  investment 
and  export  income.  This  trend  must  be  re¬ 
versed,  or  a  debtors'  cartel  will  end  it. 

Making  Foreign  Aid  Relevant.  The  U.S. 
response  to  the  growing  human  and  en¬ 
vironmental  toll  of  the  global  debt  and 
development  crises  has,  in  large 
measure,  been  a  callous,  military  one. 
The  face  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  has 
changed.  For  every  $1  increase  in  de¬ 
velopment  aid  during  the  last  eight  years, 
security  aid  has  increased  by  $4.  This 
security  aid,  which  undercuts  humanita¬ 
rian  and  development  objectives,  now 
comprises  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Most  aid  does  not  reach  the 
poorest  countries  or,  if  it  does,  it  often 
enriches  elites  rather  than  uplifting  the 
poor.  Aid  is  concentrated  primarily  in 
Egypt,  Israel,  and  countries  which  host 
U.S.  military  bases.  As  currently  con¬ 
ceived,  this  foreign  aid  bill  is  unsupport- 
able. 

In  1989,  Congress  will  develop  new 
policy  for  a  two-year  authorization  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  It  will  also  attempt  to  streamline 
the  bill.  During  this  process,  FCNL  will 
urge  that  the  bill  be  revamped  to  address 
the  debt  and  development  crises.  We  will 
advocate  a  demilitarized  bill — one  that  is 
characterized  by; 

— environmental  sustainability, 

— participation  by  local  people  in  de¬ 
cisions  that  affect  their  lives, 

— efforts  to  meet  basic  human  needs  and 
build  self-reliance  among  the  poor,  and 


— support  for  human,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rights. 

(For  a  summary  of  recommendations 
for  foreign  aid,  write  for  C-818.) 

Is  Increased  Lending  an  Answer?  Our 
support  for  or  opposition  to  a  quota  in¬ 
crease  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  funding  for  multilateral  de¬ 
velopment  banks  (MDBs)  will  hinge  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  above  goals  are 
achieved.  It  will  also  depend  on  whether 
effective  debt  management  plans  are  im¬ 
plemented. 

Or  Is  Debt  Relief  an  Answer?  FCNL  will 
urge  the  Congress,  Department  of  T reas- 
ury,  and  international  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  to  change  course  and  permit 
debt  relief  for  poor  countries — especially 
those  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Among  the  industrialized  nations,  the 
U.S.  has  been  the  Scrooge,  the  most  un¬ 
bending  in  its  opposition  to  relief — even  for 
Africa. 

A  New  Coalition  Advocating  Global 
Cooperation  for  Development.  The  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  Assessment  Network, 
convened  by  FCNL,  monitors  a  1987  law 
that  we  helped  to  get  passed.  It  requires 
that  World  Bank  and  regional  bank  lend¬ 
ing  efforts  make  progress  toward  a  range 
of  goals,  including:  grassroots  partici¬ 
pation,  redesign  of  austerity  or  structural 
adjustment  programs  to  benefit  the  poor, 
integration  of  women  in  development, 
and  environmental  sustainability. 

The  Assessment  Network  will  also 
single  out  particular  lending  projects  for 
opposition  or  support  based  upon  the 
above  criteria.  In  addition,  we  will  con¬ 
duct  case  studies  of  the  human  welfare 


fSee  Toward  Worldwide  Economic  lustice,  p.  6) 


4-  Seeing  world  and  domestic  economies  as  profoundly  related,  we  will  seek  a 
more  equitable  and  sustainable  world  economic  order  to  overcome  hunger,  dire 
poverty,  and  threats  to  the  environment.  We  will  work  to  broaden  participation  in 
national  and  international  decision-making  by  those  most  affected.  Specifically, 
we  will  concentrate  our  efforts  in  the  global  sphere  on: 

•  relief  for  poor  countries  from  overwhelming  debt; 

•  multilateral  negotiations  toward  equitable  terms  of  trade; 

•  economic  development  consistent  with  food  security  and  environmental  sus¬ 
tainability; 

•  development  assistance  carefully  directed  to  these  ends. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  NATIVE  AMERICAN  RIGHTS 


Legislation  in  the  101st  Congress  re¬ 
lated  to  self-determination  for  Indian 
communities,  cultural  rights,  economic 
self-reliance,  federal  services,  and  tribal 
sovereignty  is  expected  to  include  some 
of  the  issues  described  below. 

Religious  Freedom 

The  "American  Indian  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  Act  of  1978"  (AIRFA)  set  forth  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  "to  protect 
and  preserve  for  American  Indians  their 
inherent  right  of  freedom  to  believe,  ex¬ 
press  and  exercise  their  traditional  reli¬ 
gions."  However,  AIRFA  has  lacked 
enforceable  authority. 

Legislation  is  expected  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  early  in  the  101st  Congress 
which  would  amend  AIRFA  to  respond  to 
the  concerns  of  tribes  regarding  federal 


(Toward  Worldwide  Economic  fustice,  from  p.  5) 

and  environmental  effects  of  project  and 
program  lending  in  one  or  more  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  September  Event.  FCNL  will  organize  a 
network  of  organizations  to  sponsor  and 
conduct  a  "Global  Justice  Forum"  during 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1989.  This  forum  will  focus  on  the 
ecological  and  social  justice  challenges  to 
these  international  financial  institutions. 

Agricultural  Trade 

As  one  of  ten  farm  and  faith  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  Oversight  Committee  of  a 
major  three-year  trade  and  development 
program,  FCNL  is  well-positioned  to 
broaden  its  vision  and  articulate  its  mes¬ 
sage  on  national  and  international  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  matters. 

Negotiations  on  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  will 
conclude  in  the  next  two  years.  In  this 
time  frame,  FCNL  will  educate  policy 
makers  and  the  public  about  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  In  particular,  we  will  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  and  communicate  the  effect  of  U.S. 
bargaining  positions  on  the  future  of  the 
small  farm— domestically  and  in  the  Third 
World. 

In  1990,  when  the  farm  bill  is  reautho¬ 
rized,  FCNL  will  identify  and  advocate 
policies  that  support  small  farms  in  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Third  World. 


land  management  decisions  which  would 
affect  the  exercise  of  traditional  Native 
religions.  The  details  of  what  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  major  legislative  initiative 
are  still  under  consideration. 

Legislation  dealing  with  a  related  cultu¬ 
ral  issue,  assisting  tribes  in  getting  an¬ 
cestral  remains  and  sacred  or  ceremonial 
objects  returned  to  tribes  from  museums 
and  other  institutions,  will  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  again. 

Indian  Child  Welfare 

Legislation  to  strengthen  the  "Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978"  (ICWA),  and 
perhaps  also  to  address  child  abuse  and 
other  family  issues,  is  expected.  ICWA 
recognizes  the  important  role  of  tribal 
ties  in  determining  the  adoptive  or  foster 
care  placement  of  an  Indian  child. 

Mental  Health 


Environment 

Water  rights  have  been  called  the  most 
significant  economic  issue  of  the  future. 
Tribes  want  both  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  their  water,  and  to  use  water  econo¬ 
mically  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their 
communities.  Water  rights  legislation 
will  be  considered  during  the  101st  Con¬ 
gress. 

Tribes  also  hope  to  get  legislation 
which  recognizes  their  governmental 
right  to  regulate  provisions  of  laws  re¬ 
lated  to  clean  air  and  disposal  of  solid  and 
hazardous  wastes  on  tribal  lands. 

Tribal  Government 

Legislation  is  under  consideration 
which  would  provide  tribes  with  options 
and  resources  for  strengthening  both  the 
tribal  court  system  and  tribal 
governments. 


Many  Indian  and  Native  communities 
experience  high  incidence  of  suicide, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  family  vio¬ 
lence.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  preparing  a  major  mental 
health  initiative,  which  may  include  fami¬ 
ly  and  youth  programs,  the  recognition  of 
the  place  of  Native  healers,  treatment 
programs  based  in  and  designed  by  the 
community,  and  coordination  of  alcohol 
and  mental  health  programs. 

Economic  Development 

Last  November  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  create  a  government- 
chartered  institution  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  and  capital  to 
tribes  for  economic  development  pro¬ 
jects.  Congress  will  again  consider  an  In¬ 
dian  economic  initiative,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  the  vetoed  Indian  Finance  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  provision,  plus 
business  tax  credits  and  tax  incentives  to 
non-tribal  businesses  locating  on  reser¬ 
vations. 


Federal  Recognition 

Tribes  not  recognized  by  the  federal 
government  are  denied  both  federal  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  political  clout  of  recognized 
tribes,  even  though  they  are  exercising 
governmental  functions.  Congress  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  provide  such  federal  recognition 
to  these  Indian  communities. 

Sen.  Inouye  HI,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  introduce  an  Indian  affairs  "leg¬ 
islative  package"  soon  after  Congress 
convenes.  This  "package"  would  contain 
many  of  the  issues  described  above,  and 
set  forth  early  the  Committee's  agenda 
for  the  101st  Congress, 

There  will  also  be  provisions  in  other 
legislation  which  is  not  specifically  Indian 
related — AIDS,  housing,  food  programs, 
health,  trade  and  toxic  waste  disposal — 
that  will  affect  American  Indians  and  Alas¬ 
ka  Natives. 


We  will  work  in  cooperation  with  Native  American  tribes,  villages,  com¬ 
munities,  and  organizations  to  support: 

•  self-determination,  religious  freedom,  and  economic  self-reliance  for  Native  Amer"? 
ican  communities; 

•  fulfillment  of  federal  trust  responsibilities,  including  attention  to  health  services, 
education,  and  child  welfare; 

•  observance  of  treaty  rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  Indian  nations. 
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REPAIRING  THE  DAMAGE  OF  ECONOMIC  STORMS  AT  HOME 


>  We  will  seek  domestic  economic  justice  by  working  for: 

•  immediate  and  effective  responses  to  the  crisis  of  homelessness,  and  decent  and 
affordable  housing  for  all  people  in  the  U.S.; 

•  affordable  health  care  services  available  to  all,  and  the  development  of  alternative 
structures  for  health  care  delivery  that  will  make  this  possible; 

•  programs  that  improve  employment  opportunities  for  low-income  people,  rural 
and  urban,  through  participatory  and  sustainable  development; 

•  protection  of  poor  communities  from  the  use  and  disposal  of  toxic  substances; 

•  adequate  income  support  for  families  and  individuals  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
meet  their  basic  needs. 


Large  economic  questions  are  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  horizon,  ready  to  loom  over 
Congress  as  it  begins  the  new  year. 
Though  few  members  of  Congress  feel 
qualified  to  address  the  complexities  of 
the  budget  and  trade  deficits,  some  of 
their  earliest  decisions — on  federal 
spending  and  taxation — will  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  economy. 

The  tax  cut  of  1981  and  the  massive 
increases  in  military  spending  since  that 
date  have  definitely  left  their  mark  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  There  is  damage  that  must  be 
undone.  Thirteen  percent  of  all  Amer¬ 
icans  are  still  desperately  poor.  Among 
black  and  Hispanic  children,  elderly 
black  women,  and  women  who  are  rais¬ 
ing  children  alone,  poverty  is  so  common 
that  it  is  almost  expected.  Among  the 
"hurt  places"  in  American  society  are 
areas  of  the  country  that  never  recovered 
from  the  recessions  of  1981  and  1982,  the 
pervasive  crisis  of  homelessness,  and  the 
inability  of  more  than  one  third  of  Amer¬ 
ican  families  to  pay  for  basic  health  care. 

Employment 

We  will  seek  opportunities  in  Congress 
to  support  local  economic  development 
projects  that  create  constructive  employ¬ 
ment  in  low-income  areas.  We  will  seek 
to  strengthen  the  control  of  local  com¬ 
munities  over  industries  that  locate  in 
their  area,  and  we  will  oppose  initiatives 
which  set  aside  important  environmen¬ 
tal,  health,  safety,  wage,  and  civil  rights 
protections  in  order  to  encourage  in¬ 
dustry  to  establish  operations  in  low- 
income  communities. 

Toxic  Dangers 

We  will  also  work  in  concert  with  local 
community  organizations  that  are  trying 
to  gain  control  of  environmental  dangers 
created  in  their  communities  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturing,  transportation,  or  disposal  of 
toxic  substances. 

Housing 

Finding  housing — for  all  those  who 
have  no  homes,  and  for  all  those  whose 
homes  are  inadequate  or  substandard, 
and  for  all  those  whose  homes  will  soon 
be  priced  out  of  their  range — is  going  to 
be  expensive.  Many  factors,  economic 


and  otherwise,  have  combined  to  create 
a  serious  housing  shortage  for  low  and 
moderate  income  people.  One  result  has 
been  the  crisis  of  homelessness. 

We  will  support  initiatives  in  Congress 
that  will  increase  the  stock  of  housing 
available  to  low-income  people.  As  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  a  housing  conference 
that  occurred  in  early  January,  we  are 
beginning  a  concentrated  effort  to  shape 
and  promote  housing  legislation  in  this 
Congress. 

We  will  also  continue  our  support  for 
emergency  programs  that  shelter  and 
feed  homeless  people.  But  we  will  resist 
the  trend  to  institutionalize  this  approach 
to  housing  and  will  seek  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  more  permanent  housing. 

Health  Care 

The  cost  of  medical  care  has  risen  faster 
than  the  cost  of  almost  any  other  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  last  decade,  and  there  is  no 
control  in  sight. 

Health  care  in  this  country  is  now  fi¬ 
nanced  almost  entirely  through  in¬ 
surance  systems,  both  private  and  public. 
The  general  availability  of  insurance  dol¬ 
lars  to  pay  for  a  wide  variety  of  "main¬ 
stream"  medical  services  tends  (along 
with  other  factors)  to  boost  the  price  of 
those  services.  Those  without  insurance 
have  a  double  misfortune:  they  must  pay 
"out  of  pocket"  what  others  charge  to  a 
"wealthy"  third  party,  and  they  must  pur¬ 
chase  services  in  an  inflated  market,  in 
which  most  of  the  other  customers  (in¬ 
surance  companies)  can  afford  higher 
prices. 

In  the  short  term,  access  to  this  health 
care  system  could  be  improved  by  ex¬ 


panding  the  availability  of  private  and 
public  medical  insurance.  We  will  sup¬ 
port  expansions  of  the  Medicaid  program 
toward  the  coverage  of  all  poor  families, 
and  we  will  examine  the  coverage  of  the 
Medicare  program  carefully  to  identify 
the  gaps  in  its  coverage  among  elderly 
and  severely  disabled  people.  We  will 
look  especially  closely  at  the  care  avail¬ 
able  to  people  with  AIDS,  advocating  an 
equal  commitment  to  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 
We  will  also  examine  and  critique  pro¬ 
posals  that  would  enable  and/or  require 
more  employers  to  offer  basic  health  in¬ 
surance  to  all  employees. 

But  in  the  long  run,  the  cost  of  medical 
care  cannot  be  brought  under  control 
within  the  insurance  model.  We  will 
undertake  research  into  alternative 
methods  of  health  care  finance. 

Income  Support 

For  those  without  jobs  and  without  in¬ 
dependent  wealth,  our  society  offers 
minimal  help.  After  completing  two  years 
of  intensive  work  on  the  welfare  reform 
bills,  we  will  turn  our  focus  to  another 
poor  population:  low-income  elderly 
people.  Although  the  average  poverty 
rate  among  elderly  people  has  improved 
dramatically  in  the  last  thirty  years,  there 
are  still  many  who  are  desperately  poor. 
Those  left  out  of  adequate  retirement 
plans — sometimes  even  Social  Security — 
are  not  likely  to  see  an  end  to  their  pover¬ 
ty  in  their  lifetime.  We  will  resist  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare  pro¬ 
grams  which  further  isolate  these  poor, 
and  we  will  seek  legislative  solutions  to 
close  the  gaps  that  exclude  some  elderly 
people  from  the  major  "safety  net"  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  intended  to  support  them. 
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HUMAN  DIGNITY:  REWEAVING  A  CLOAK  OF  CIVIL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 

RIGHTS 


4^  We  will  work  to  protect  civil  rights  and  liberties  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
We  will  endeavor  to  abolish  the  death  penalty^  and  to  develop  alternatives  to 
incarceration.  We  will  encourage  genuinely  voluntary  civilian  service  and  oppose 
establishment  of  a  coercive  "national  service"  program. 


asylum.  We  will  continue  to  support  a 
clarification  of  the  status  of  certain  ref¬ 
ugees,  and  seek  legislative  opportunities 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  rights  of  ref¬ 
ugees  held  in  detention  centers. 


In  carrying  out  their  traditional  con¬ 
cerns  for  equality  and  justice,  Quakers 
are  frequently  aligned  with  people  who 
must  seek  legal  enforcement  of  their  civil 
rights.  And  in  carrying  out  their  own 
pacifist  beliefs,  Quakers  often  find  it 
necessary  to  assert  a  constitutional  right 
to  express  and  practice  this  unpopular 
perspective.  There  will  be  opportunities 
in  the  101st  Congress  to  address  these 
issues  from  several  disparate  points. 

Full  Participation  in  Society 

We  will  support  voter  registration 
legislation  aiming  to  increase  partici¬ 
pation  in  government  processes.  Pro¬ 
posals  would  liberalize  registration  rules 
for  all  federal  elections,  by  allowing  post¬ 
card  and  other  mail-in  registrations, 
same-day  registrations,  and  other  con¬ 
veniences. 

We  expect  an  opportunity  to  support 
legislation  strengthening  the  civil  rights 
of  disabled  people,  by  dismantling  some 
of  the  physical  and  other  barriers  that  can 
frustrate  their  full  participation  in  society. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  rights  of  people  afflicted 
with  AIDS.  We  will  support  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  government-funded  AIDS 
testing,  and  take  up  opportunities  to  re¬ 
sist  exclusion  of  people  with  AIDS  from 
community  life. 


Seeking  New  Justice  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  System 

We  look  forward  to  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  "Racial  Justice  Act," 
which  prohibits  the  application  of  the 
death  penalty  in  jurisdictions  where  an 
identified  racial  bias  exists. 

Our  opposition  to  the  death  penalty 
underwent  a  major  setback  in  the  100th 
Congress,  when  a  death  penalty  for  drug- 
related  homicides  was  adopted.  We  ex¬ 
pect  proposals  this  year  that  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  application  of  the  federal  death 
penalty  to  other  serious  crimes.  We  will 
strongly  oppose  any  such  steps. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  prisons  and  jails 
are  overcrowded  all  across  the  country, 
incarceration  is  still  the  punishment  most 
often  meted  out  for  most  major  and 
minor  crimes.  The  most  common  politi¬ 
cal  response  to  overcrowding  is  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  building  of  more  prisons.  We 
will  seek  opportunities  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  with  congressional  committees  and 
staffs  on  some  of  the  alternatives  to  this 
failed  path. 

We  continue  our  concern  for  the  rights 
of  refugees  who  flee  to  this  country,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  are  incarcerated  while 
they  await  decisions  on  their  oetitions  for 


Rights  of  Conscience 


For  many  people  of  faith,  the  exercise 
of  religion  includes  their  commitment  to 
live  their  daily  lives  according  to  God's 
commandments  and  in  harmony  with 
God's  creation.  For  a  growing  number  of 
people,  participating  in  military  forces, 
paying  for  military  activities,  or  preparing 
for  war  is  a  violation  of  their  con¬ 
scientious  commitment  to  follow  the  will 
of  God  for  creation. 


Nevertheless,  the  law  of  the  land  re¬ 
quires  support  of  military  activity.  While 
the  law  allows  an  alternative  to  actual 
military  service  for  those  who  are  con¬ 
scientiously  opposed,  there  is  no  parallel 
alternative  for  draft  registration  or  for 
military  taxes. 


We  will  continue  to  oppose  the  use  of 
extra-legal  means  to  coerce  non¬ 
registrants  to  cooperate  with  the  draft 
registration  law.  We  continue  our  work 
for  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill. 

The  concept  of  "national  service"  has 
attracted  much  attention  lately.  We  will 
critique  any  such  proposals,  mindful  that 
a  true  spirit  of  service  arises  not  from 
financial  incentives  or  government  coer¬ 
cion,  but  from  an  appreciation  of  one's 
connection  to  all  others  in  God's 
creation. 


INSIDE 

PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  101st 
CONGRESS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  Unitra  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State- 
rrtent  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  include;  Edward  Snyder,  Ruth 
Flower,  Nancy  Alexander,  Cindy  Darcy, 
Jonathan  Brown,  Catherine  Ufford,  Abigail 
Adams,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $20  per  year.  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  Inter¬ 
national,  300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R., 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806. 
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